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discussing 'some of the current psychological effects of cultural 
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■ DiscriminaticnAlainst Women In Educational Admlnistrationl ■ 
. • Dolores •Muhi'ch . . 

southern Illinois ynCversity, Carbond^le ^ 

\ - J ■ : . ' • '■■ . . ■ , ' ■ 

^ . Abstract 
Although, nationally, women constituted^ 67% of the public 
education teaching profession, only, 16% of the administrative 
positions in public education were occupied by women. The _ 
reason for this und eru t iliz at ion/ was obvious ly not one of entry 
into the profession, but of differential adVancetnent for women • 
and men-- within the ranks af^^l levels. Women in top administra-. - 
tive posts were practically non-existent. There definitely existed 
a lack of congruence between the positive attitudes expressed by 
male administrators who did most of t^e hiring with the infinites- 
imally. small numter,, or comp^iete absence, of women hired. Women 
were not prOrortionally represented in terms of their, availability .' 
The root, of the problem was -all-perVasive as • d if f er ent ial treat- 
ment occurred at eve,ry developmental stage. 
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; Discrimination Against Women in Educational Adminis tratibn-"" 

Dolores Muhich 
- * Southern Illinois University, Carbpndale 

Many facets of* sex discrimination had been documented throughout 

f . " 

the natlonf for example, women in educational administration, execu- 
tive, and professional positions were the last to be recognized under 
Title Vll of the Civil Rights Act oL1964 (effective March 22, 1972) 
and the Equal Pay Act (effective July 1, 1972) under, the F^ir Labor 

Standards Act," <• ' 

Thi-s review has focused on women in educational admin.i.s?:ration as 
compared with men. The author re^o'^^Jzed sex discrimination as an • 
historical fact and 'began by discussing some of the current psychoid- « 
gical effects of cultural conditioning,, follov/ed by examining the 
counselor role.^ith high school seniors who expressed an interest in 
executive, and organizatidnal activitiesj eventually turning to those 
problems that were encountered in admissions to college, in obtaining^ 
financial aid if single or married while pursuing the degree^ and^ 
finally, after earning one or more advanced degrees, employment con- 
ditions relating to recruitment, promotions, salar/ in^re^ses, tenure, 
and trends for the future. 

s ^sychological Effects ■ T 

The roots of cultural conditioning, in which sex discrimination had 
its beginnings, wer-6 recorded in other books in which women and, morfe 
recently, the law were given fuller treatment C.Rawalt , 1973 ; Women's 
Rights Law Reporter, 1972 , 197 2/73 , 1973; Hughes , '197 0 , 1971).. Atti^ 

• tudes toward, the sexes (such as preconceived stereotyped roles design 
nated for women and men)' were also augmented in the home during the pre- 

, school year^ and, later, in the schools (National Organization for Women 
1972a; Macleod & Silverman, 1973.; Adamsky 6.,Kaspar, In ^process textbo.ok 
survey) and the media (Nftional Organization for Women, 1972b). The. " 
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effects of' cultural conditioning manifested the,.selves in niany ways. . 
This discussion was Wted to education a.nd examples from the litera- 

ture follow. . ' ^ 

Sandle-^-a?W stated that women students found isolation to be 

among the most difficult forms of^ discr^mi^vat ion with which to deal 
and that the classroom was frequently used to ridicule wo^iien and^^to 
remind them that they were merely sex objects. She found that coun. ' 

^ both sexes urged wo-nren to en£er education rather 
selors-in-training of botn sexes ul^cu , , 

i 4 „ c;^a^Pments like 'the following were 

^ than such fields as engineering. Statements 

,„ 1Q79 r. 1 0"i • "Would your husband 

made to women clients (Sandler, 1972, p. lu; . wo . y 

- ' ' V 4 „ ^T^'crlneer'" • "Engineering is very technical."; 

r,es-gnt your b eing an eng ineer . , /^"s ° . ^ ^ 

and "You normally thin| of this as aT man ' s f i eld . " - ' . 

women who ^countered se^ discrimination in the field of Busi. 
ness Admi-nis.tration were ^interviewed . ' One single woman, who had worked 
full time for .ore than 20 y^ars as an executive ;secret.ry and ad- 
ministrative assistant, said. "A man of ;ess intelligence and train, 
ing'vill be put ixv an office management position by most nationally 
known companies rather than a woman" (Katz. 1970, p. 88) Another 

woman with a master's in^business administration expres s ed • her sel f 

• . . ■ • ' 

this way:' < . 

Discrimination has been mostly subtle, not neces- . 

• sarily written policy, ranging from meetings planned- in 

' men-only , clubs to delegating J.eavy re'sponsibility without 
appropriate status and authority . • I would ' like to add 
that, in general, I have overcome these obstacles but ;it 
is always,, something thaVhad to b e overcome . . . There was, 

• instantly,, opposition to hiring me for my present job by 

■ the men at other campuses. They ' thought it would -hurt ' 
their image to h-ive/a woman planner (Katz, 1970, p . 88) . 



Othecs-argued that much of .discrimination was unconscious; but none-/ 
theless,.,.it was still pernicious if it limited human, growth , happir- 
ness, and contribution to society CThompsoii, 19731 . For example, in 
the study condu^cted by the Johnson' 0 ' Co'iinor Compan.y of Boston who. 
since 1922 had administ ereli' aptifude tests to 330,000 persons who 
wondered what careers they shotid pursue, th.e« findings showed under^ 
utilization because CH women were more likely than men by a ..factor 
of 3:2, to have ability to grasp ideas and. theories, the touchstone 
of \he' successful .executive; C2I tnen outnumbered women, by a factor 
Of 2:1, 'at the top-echelons of - big 'business- in the ability, for three 
dimensional vis-ual iz at i on , important in the physical, sciences , medi-r 
'cine, architeoture, city planning and engineering; and 0 1 ' s 

^pres^nce in thes e ' pro f es sions wa& - below what th.eir apti- 
tudes indicated CThompson^ 19731, 

jPref erences of High' School Seniors - . 

' " Who will go to college and into educational administratiion? . 
People' in educational administration have varied backgrounds and 
many had reached that goal by means other than the direct route of 
entering a program called Educational or Business- AdmintstrationA 
What types of students ought to be encouraged? Certainly those who 

.expressed an interest and, in addi t ion , ha'd ' the ability to acquire 
the competencies required . 

' •• , In a survey conducted by Cross 01972) for^/the Comparative Guid 
ance and Placement Program CCGPl of the College Board , .-high school 
seniors with high and low "A'; grade po-int averages were asked to 
state their occupational , academic , and subject matter preferences 
CSee Tables 1 and 2). In examining the results, it ^as ev ident 

Insert Tables 1 and 2 about here 



that women students .expressed preferences tkat ranged from a low of. • 
33% to a high of 79% for those activities that would fall under educa- 
tional adininistration. • It was particularly enlightening to note, that 
almost 3/4 of all. these students expressed a need for educational and 
vocational counseling. Apparently, these students felt that they did 
not have' realistic knowledge about the -long-range planning needed and 
the various- means' by whi>ch a go^can.be reached^ .^Financing an educa-r . 
tlon, of vital concern to all, became more impprt^^it to an individual 
Who had the scholastic ability but who did not h'ave the ' financial means. 
Hence, counseling was paramount in importance . Also, it was found- that 
the most popular occupational-choice of 78% of the low^A girls /as 
typist"or secr^tatyand that 69% of"the low-A boys chose auto mechanics 
CCross, 1972). No dov.bt, these students wer e taking ■ car e. o f their per- 
sonal and -short-term financial needs as typists were ,hi4d at all com-^ 
■potency levels, and young people saved a Lot of money whether repa-iring 
their own or somebody else's car. The . pr ef er enc e listing unfortunately 
did, not inquire if the'young men desired to be fathers and^homemakers 
but only inquired 'if the young women expressed' a ■ pref erence to be 
•••housewives." Past experience with our educational system, delinquency 
child abuse, and ^the national defense conflimed the fact.that Ithe^rear 
ihg of ■c'Clldren and youth was a mult ip le respons ib ill ty that in^^olved 
both sexes yet 'was not perceived' to be a joint responsibility ' within 
the home Uoesting , 197 1 ; Joesting & Joesting, 1972; 1973}. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that test scor^es w\re rot 
the only indicators. The findings of a study on, the pipicollege prv-pa-r- 
ratio-n of bl^ck college students (Bindman, 19661 , st/ongly suggested 
that poor high school academic training was a fact/r in the inadequate 
preparatibn of Negro studenis for college and that/ sub j ect ive me'asures 
auch' as- personal interviews , would be an additional technique for • 



appraising their readiness for college rather than some "culture-free" . 
objective intelligence test. It was evident from Table 2 that counseling 
was needed; e.g., at the most , .11% of the students picked mathematics 
as their .most lik ed su bject, yet all sorts of interest- was expressed 
for activities such as teaching, research, business and the professions 
that required this instruction, ''^klls (1973; found'^hat 51% of the en- ' 
tering male freshmen at Berkeley 'had four" year s' of high school "mathema- 
tics instructibn which .was true for .only 8% of the women students. In 
some geogra-phicai areas like Southern Illinois, more than 90% of the ad- 
ministrators surveyed wanted children to express themselves creatively y 
and realistically, yet the instruction necessary to achie/e the mathema-^ 
tical skills needled in solving social problems was^almost completely f 
denied to both sexes (Muhich, 1968). ~ • " 

Of 34% who responded to the questionnaire mailed to a sample of | 
universities and colleges in 50 states, Thompson C1973) found that , in 
business administration, 11 schools encouraged men only and 36 schools 
encouraged women and men equally. The distinction was more marked in 
engineering^where 12 schools guided men qnly as opposed to 24 Who coun- 
seled both women and men (Thompson, 1973) . • Responses from the 66% who 
did noj: respond, no/doubt^ would have been more, discouraging . Even so, 
more tlian 1/2 of the respondents did not answer the more subtle questions 
on wotaen^s issues. ' ^ ^ 

College and Graduate School A dmissions • 
■ ^ • " ' ~ 

The mean scores of .the Sciiolastic Aptitude Test CSAT) 'from the . 
College- Board Score Reports .of 1970 for a nat iona 1 Vamp le of all 

• secondary school senior s ,- compared with students who planned to. en.t,er 
college in 1969-1970, showed no difference in the. average scores of ' 
mal.fes and females onthe verbal portion; but men scored significantly 
higher than women on the mathematical section CCross, 1972). Like- 

- wise data from the admissions testing program pf the American .■ ^ 



College Test^ing Program reflected- typical sex differences on subj_ect- ' . 

ma,tter tests: overall,, women scoring-higher in English, men scorin| 

higher .in mathematics and science, with 'virtually no difference in 
.' social studi-esl (Cross, 1972), This same patterning of results .was 
■found for entering freshmen at SIU-C (Ki-ng , 19^9 ) 

In 1968-,' th*e overall acceptance rate f or ■ admi s sions to college 
was 72% for men Tnd 60% for femal^es C'Cross,^ 197^7:" If th^e women" scored 
.very high on the'verbal portion of "the SAT (over 700 , which was the , 
---Wore of the top.1% of high school graduates), their phances of obtain-^ 
' ing ^admission to college wer e as good aj the men's, The cxoser a woman 



the disc^ximinat ion became as seen In 

L 



was to average, the more sever,^ 

Table 3, W greatest discr epancfes in'the pres tige^A^year lib-era 



arts college occurr ed'<Eor thos^ 



young women! who ranked in the top and 



second 1/5 of t,he'ir high school diss, the differential being ^21% and _ 
""30% fewer women admi,t t ed ' int he top and second flf^th, respectively/ At- 
the state university, the greatest d_^iscrepancies occurred with those^ 
women ranking in the second and -third -tenth. 6 f their high s.chool class, 
31% and 22% fi|er. respectively. At all levels, f^er women than men 
were admitted? At Wayne State, a ^large d-ecrease in graduate enrollment 
occurred in aimo?t all program areas and the same- pat t erning occursd for 
621 professional sch'oc|.|.s.. (See Tabl^ 3) . ' , 

Insert Table 3 about here 



In the state .of Virginia, during a 3oyear. period, 21,000 women 
applicants wer e; re.j ect ed from college admittance .while not one^ male 



- - . . . . \ 

student .was denied admittance (Perki^xs , 1970l) . , The unanswered question 

remained: Was college admittance a game to l^e played with numbers ot 

a right of every individual? 

Even though 52% of . the Macalaster population was male, only 36T 



ErJc °^ ""^^ selected for admittance were f\emale (Higgins & Rossman, 



' • ■ liUBien- .7.- ' 

1973), In exafiiinitjg the performance scores of tii^le-f empale nolninees and ^ 
male-female nonnbmlnees. th^^ major findings' showed glaring discrepancies: 
(D.fe.male nominees si^ificantly outranked male nominees whe^^ the ^variable 
und^r study W'converted High School Rank- I the best sing le predictor of 
future- academic success (Muhich, 1970;. 1972)]; (2) there was no s-ignifi-' 
cant difference in performance of male-female nominees -on" the SAT Verbal', 
•Academic' Achievement on the ' Strong .Vocationa'l Interest Blank, and Number 
of Different High' School .Activities and Projects; while male nominees sigr 
nific^ntly outperformed f emale nonnominees on the S^ATMath (jg^' s = <". 01) . • 
No mention was made 'of the remedial me,^sure5 to be taken to" correct the , 



noted deficiencies^. 



Many educational 'institutkons werex^till discriminating ag&-inst women 



in undergraduate admissions. liale " applicant s were markedly preferred over 
females at the lo^i ability level, but this difference disappeared at the 
higher levels (Walster, Cleary,'\and (Clifford, 1970) Even in those col- 
leges where it appeared that men\and women were represented equally,,, 

rtmentaT units' and : 
school' dramatically 



.wom^^ did not ha.ve eX^ual fepre^entiation within depa 
' the number of women who eventually entered graduate 

decreased. Of th^ 48 car.eer. programs "at CUNY , all jwere predominantly, 
male fields, .Male students ware more ^widely distributed amoVe- tlJ% career 
programs, with half of their" numter being . concentrated in s iKp/o grams — 
• ""accounting, busiriess", computer science, data processing-, electrical 
■technology, marketing-, "and me'chanical technology. Ten thousand- women 
enrolled ii. these programs:. 757. were iW 7 programs, each of which had 
90% .or higher female enrollment-mostly ^n nursing and secretarial science 
(The Status of Women at CUNY, 1972). Although the percentage of)women 
undergraduate stu^nts had been increasing since the 1950's, so^ that it V 
was now 41%, i/^s sfiill less than the pLcentage of women undergraduates 
'in 1920, when i^men were 47% of the undergraduates, and in 18.99 wh^n ^53% 
of all undergraduate degr.ees went to' women \( Sandl er , Stanley, and Cleaves, 
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-Iii" a -relatively^ new doctor/al . program at SIU-C for the ^ears 
1960-197^, it was found ;that CD women doctorates had lost the _s ma ^^^^ 
yearly gains they experienced in' ear-i:reT- r^^r s ; (2) men had a 2r- to 
13-^year head start; (3) 'm^n started iith a 'base three times greater 
t.han women;/.(4) men doctoral graduates increased in number 25. times 
by 1972; (5) wom-en doctoral graduates incr eased , 9'. 5 times by 1970 
(peak year,');' (6). women then experienced;declines of 3% and 2% in. 
1971 ani .1972, respectively; C7) V-qf^ the 22 doctorai programs . 
accounted' for all w,omen doTctorares i^ \972 j-.and /8) 7 of^the, . ^ 
2-2 .doctoral prograi?? ,had' graduated, no wtjmpn doctorates to date; ( . ' 
namely ,''"c^em\s try, '^.eography, History, Mathema-tics, Molecular 
Science, Physics, and Sociology (Muhic^h/ 1973). Overall. 90% , ;. 
of the doctoral degrees were awarded to men and 10% were awarded 

• Of ttie variables aff ectfeg graduate student satisfaction, colle- 
giality of faculty-sfu^dent relatio,nships Cthe colleague^colleague 
variety) was by far the best predictor of both academic satisfaction 
and nonacademic satisfaction CGregg. 1972). For feiales there was 
no correlation between either type of satisf act J^on and the expectatic 
realiJty discrepancy \eRD : the discrepan^ b etweeY what the student ^ 
'■expe-cted to .eifcointer in graduate school \pon entering and what wns 
perceived to be the reality of graduate school as experienced). ^For 
males, the correlation between academic satisfaction and nonacademic 
satisfaction with ERD (-24 .19) was significant at the ^.005 level. 
■ Thus the sex variable had , a significant effect between ERDand satis 
faction. One possible explanation could.be that women - ent ered gradu 
.ate school with less definite or clear-cut expectations than^dJd men^. 
and, therefore, the impact of ERD 'would be lesser for women (Gregg, 
1972), Another possible explanation could .b/,:tha^t^jt>e-s eVeral other 
forms of collegiality such as teacher-pupil,,^ master-apprentice. 



Employer-employee, or mastef-slave prevailed , 

i ■ ■ ^ ■ " ' 
' Financial "Aid , 




C32% V 26%) (Cross. 1972). Similar results were . reported for apprpxi- 
mately 25% of wiyne State Uiiiver s ity ' s new . f r eshmlh who came from \ 
families with parental income r>i less than $8000 annually (San/lei| , 



\ 



19.72) , : ^ 



• Due to discriminatory policies, women /students generally received 
a disproporticnately low namber of finan^cial aids. Examples at Wayne 
State University follow:Y(l) 19.-23% mori^ undergraduate men than women 
were receiving scholarships, grants ' loans', and joh^;- C2) 1..4% more 
graduate men than women were receiving" loa^s and jobsj 22% more-., 

m^ vere' receiving Graduate Professional S^holarshf^s ' which were ad^ 
ministered by the graduate officej CA) 12%:more w^men than men wer^e 
gradu^-te assistants (Liberal Art^s only), and 2^% more women than men 
were V>tructors HEdXcation only) ; ^nd^ CS) women wer^ Werrepr e.euted 
in the number of gra^du^t>^ssistantships and • instruc^or'ships in all 
academic ,units that provid^dX^^rk experience that wou^ld help students 



in their later attempts to find em>: 



,oyment . CSandler , 197 2) 



•sandier C19f2) also' indicated a -t^eJ^^f^adequa t e child^are 

facilitiies was .one bf the many barrie'^s blocking lj:ir>^3:tici^^ 
higlier .education , by women and that, liany colleges were willing to 
enormous^ sums' on athletic f a cilit £e^_C$94^ 6 0 f or -men v :$2 , 254 f o^f%om.n: 
at 'wayne State in 1971) but "recoiled at the , thought of. e|-t.blish±tig • 
s-uch facilities as nurseries v^hich^ principall-y benefited women and 
in turn, thdir families. Exis ti'ng ■ f acillt ies were minimal, expensive,-.. 



and unavailable during evening .hours and for children under" 2 1/^ 
years of agej/^'nd in general% mor'^^ varied .falilitat ive services/ 
were nee</a/such as women's centers and clini'cs "on human sexuality 
, ' Aji%s.is of- graLate financial aid at CII.NY i'nd i^t ed \hat 
graduate women had more re'st^ricted access to financial aid. than 
$^d' graduate-me-n-or .undergraduate wome.n/ Although graduate ^ 
teceived aid in proportion to their representation in 1971t1972; 
only 43% of ail monies went "to woBrenr-- the amount received pe« 
Vomen averaged . $|1000 ' less than the amount recei'-^ed per man, (The 
Status of Women at CUNY, 1972), - 

More t^fan twice as many men is women'were ifl" the .Research 
Training Fellowship Program sponsited by, the 1969 Elementary dnd 
Secondary. Education Act and sev^en times more men X-88'%) than 
women -C12%) \^ere 1961^62 .l^ational Defense Education Act Fellows-. 

CLyop & Saario, 19731, 

A^^the University of /Jalifornla, Berkeley, among the Woodrow" 
-Wilson^^Fellows for men, living children made no statistically . 
^;sdrg^ificant difference- ,iA dropouts j for women, having children 
made a difference of 31 percent fewer women In the physical 
■^iences (Sells, 1973T, Among those with any secondvyear support 
the effect on -men v^as to reduce dropouts by ' fourteen percentage " 
points; among, women in ^the physical ;sc iV.nces-, second ^y^ar support 
made a difference of 40 percentage -polr.ts (Sell?, 197<30 . ' 
' .Q The' .College Scholarship Service established tables that 
,made unrealistic^demands on upper-middle income ' people (those _ 
earning ^from $15, 000 to $2o", 000 a/year) at' a time of increased 



college charges and inflation in general, (WinKl^^ 1973) The 
burden on middle-income families continued to grow as Middle 
Americans seriously questioned pa^ving taxes to support education 
for others that they themselves cojuld not afford for their own 
children and ;' f o r 'whom they could i(ot obtain financial aid . — H^-r-d 
data- on the precise effects of ■ financial aid policies 'wer«e not 
readily available.. However , under graduate aid was stress ed^in-^trh'e 
budget , and„^t4i;e. President reicommended sjp^ej:id-ing $7 0178 million, in 
fiscal 1973 ^or - a-^combined 'p^^r^^^ of educ^ational opportunity grants 

and work-stud-y f und s (Field s , 1972). Many funds, though , which' were 
approved by the Congress were sub s equently , withheld b"^ t he adminis-- 
tration. Consequently, about 50 suits had {been filed seeking re- 
lease of fiscal 1973 funds; e.g., the U, 'S. District Court had 
ordered the release of $140 million in Whi t e-House-imp ound ed appro- 
priations foT health research and medical schoo Is^ in response to 
i two suits filed by the Association of American^ College^ ^^seeking 
re/ease of these 'funds (Field s , . 1 9 7 3 ) . 



.Re c r u i tme'ht 



Principally, problems associated with recrui>^ment of women in 
educational administration had to do with lack pf congruence be- 
tween the attitudesjof male personnel who dM most of the hiring 
and the actual numbers of women employed. Arter (1972b) summed 
up the position of the university in this manner: ."That almost 
all of the chief officers responded that they were favorably dls- . 
posed to hiring women and yet few^women were eat ing * the -aaminis- . 

' ' .J ^ ♦ *. 

trative cake seemed a strange paradox." In otherVwqrds, the will- 
ingness of a president to hire women and. the actual number 'of women 
administrators employed and recognized • as coworkers were c'dmpletely 



-dif f erenti 



— one expressed an a^ttitude Cwhich may or may not be 
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a true representation of feelings) and the other was positive ac'tion, 
'women who c-oiTs id ere/ a career important frequently-complained about 
prejudice in recruitment and hiring practices and of .unwillingnes s 
on the part of employers to del^ate administrative responsibility ^. ^ 
to women, thus augmenting the differential promotion, t^nur.e, and 
"'seniority policies already in existence for women and men (Katz , . 197 0) , 
Taylor's . (1973) doctoral thesis coiicerning attitudes towatd men 
as administrators -showed' that (1) other things b^ing equal, male 
superintendents were most likely to hire women as administrator s j 
but that (2) 1/2 of the the school systems studied' did not" eirc-ourage 
wonf^n to train or apply for administrative positibns 5 and C3) analy^ 
sis of the data revealed that the only factor which appeared to have 
any significance on the hiring process was that of sex, 

rn examining the recruitment activities at higher administra-. 
tive levels at CUNY,' findings were inconclusive (The ' Statu s of Women . 
at CUNY, 1972); (1) Although individuals acfive on /search, committees 
. were interviewed, the committee was unable to determine whether women 
were underrepresent ed in the applicant pool for.ea^h search in terms 
of their availability v^il^hin the national and CUN<5?|^work force; m. 
some members admitted that search ' committees invariably evaluated 

■ vomen d i f f eV ent ly ; f r om men when women appeaf'ed a^ candidates for 

, appointment^and (3) search . evaluat ion committees were composed of men,^ 
- Robinson a971) found that men in educatidnal administration 
. had, three times the "initial, job" offers and. were able to secure posi- 
• .tions in institutions they^^ref err ed in a greater proportion tha^nA 
wom^n; and many women did .pof apply fpr administrative positions ^ 
Simply becaiise of nepotism rules,- immobility,' or because they felt 
.that women who took the time to apply would not get ,the job anyway,^ 
The creating of new posit io:%, t itle s, for 1 ike l:unctipns to • avoid| 

■ a basis -fo.r:cddparisan or t he .sif.if Ving of titles were, recruitment 
techniques used; e.g., at Wayne State, fhe research assistant and 



research associate positions had u... filled in central ad'ministration 
by individuals who had 'been assigned tasks which were trad/tionally 
assigned t'o administrative assistants. By using the research assistant 
and research-associate c las s if icat ion , . th'e adminlsfrrat ion had removed 
the individuals, so classified from the bargaining unit to which they 
rightly belonged and. thereby had removed the restrictions with respect 
to position^posting, salary, and job security. This maneuver was of 
particular interest since individuals had Been recru/ted into the unlr- 
varsity to fill jotis which w^r.-e-; n^t made available to those already em- 
ployed at t he;^ins t itut ion (Sandler , 1972) , At Northern Illinois Uni^ 
versity, a registered nurse was included in ^the clerical/secretarial 
class rather than pr.'o.f essional/semi-prof essinnal and w.as one of the 
highest paid in this' Class but started oni' 25c/liour above a gfouV.ds 
worker. , However, after" a 62-month p r obat ion ery, p er iod , the grounds 
worker received $3.74/hour, th^s earning 2c/hour more than the nurse 
CPielstick, 1973)., . " •' ' 

' Representation of 'Women in the Labor 
> Force and Professional Organizations 

Due to the di ff icult ies, women with adequate credentials experienced 
With Initial recruitment Cdiscount ing the problems associated with cul- 
tural conditioning), women in educational administration were grossly 
underrepresented in tlie labor market in terms of Ql percentage of docT 

' ' / ' ••V, . 1^ 

torates awarded to women nat ional ly /xab le 4 ) /and ' C2} their availability 

from the faculty ranks: inore than 3/4 at the elementary level', almost 

1/2 at the secondary level, and almost 1/5 at the college and university 

levels (Tables 5, 6, and 7, respectively). ,An examination of tie avails* 

ability of women, in the various fields showed that women were underT 

represented . in all areas except Home .and ''Famlly-.tife Education an"d, ' 

Home Economics— two areas in which men were grossly underrepresented 
■ ' % ; ■ . ■ ■ „ 

(See Table 4), ; ^ -^T-r---^ | •' ' 

Insert T-able 4 about here 

The plight of women in educational administration needed further 



examination from several vantage points: (1) at the .elementary 
and ..secondary levels; (2) at the college and university levels;^ (3) 
in professional o/ganizations independent of the school settings; 
(4) in stAte departments of educa^tion; ?5) on school boards; (6) in 
the uT'S. Office of Education, and (7) in educational research. 

^Nationally, women constituted a majority (.677.) of the public 
education teaching pr o f es sion , bu t Wer e no t / s o represented (16%) in 
admi'nistrative positions in public education (Lyon & Saario, 1973). 
The'rXson was^ not obviously one of entry into, the profession, but 
of differential advancement for womeft a°rid men-within the rank^s . Most 
of the men in administrative positions in public education began th^ir 
careers as teachers-, and no relationship was f ound • between' f ormal ai- 
ministrative preparation and the quality of staff leadership of 
school principals (Gross, 1965). . ' 

Elementary and Secondary Levels . The results obtained at the 
state level 'cbnfirmed the trends at 'the national level. A look at 
Table 5 compiled for administrators in elementar^y arid secondary schools 
in the 'state of'lilinois showed decreases in numb ers' o f women adminis- 
trators in each post ..between the years 1968-1971 (Chesebro, 1972). 



Insert Table 5 about here 



A look-at the decreases of womea in educational administration 
in the state of New'Yoik showed declines in 8 of 11 and no', or very 
small, incr-eases in 3 of the 11 professional fields examined between 
.the years 1970-1972 (See Table 6). 



Insert Table 6 about here 



Only 10% of all 'administrative positions in the' Waco, Independent 
•School District of Texas were 'held -by women CFarrar,. 1973) . These 
poslkons earri6J the .highest salaries, and , promotions were usually 
from within the syst^'em, Ifrom the ranks of teachers, 7c5% of whom ^ 



were women. In othar words, 90% of the administrators \^ho were men , 
came from the\ranks of teachers, only 25% of whom were men. Of 46 
principals, only 5 were women and all were in- elementary schools. ' 

A 1970 National Education Xssociat io-n survey reported that CD 

\ ■ ■ . ■ * ■ ^ ' ■■ ' 

in- elementary sihools xJomen outnumbered men teachers nearly 9:'1t.- . , 

■•I . . ' ' . ■ * ■ \ . ■ 

but 78% of all klementary school principals wer&'menj C2) in the 

secondary schools, the proportion of nifen and women tea\hers was: 
about equal, yet 96% of secondary school principals wer^en; C3} 
out of 13,000 school superintendents-.; in this country," onlyN three were 
women CTay lor, 197 2; Thompson, 197*3). . , ^ . 

^College and UnivercSity Levels 

^In the mori than 300 colleges and universities who responded to 
the Carnegie-.A(/E survey; .(Astin & Bayer, 1972), it was fbund that women 
.constituted IS^ of the^Uaching faculty and were available for adminis 
trative activities . in larger numbers than' their actual representation. 
■Other indicators &f percent of time spent ^.n administration which 

■; " • ■ 'J . . . 

women were at a decided disadva|itage) were larger numbers of^ women 
carrying ful>l teaching loads (oveWlT 63^o ; undergr adual: e 69%). the 
very small 4% receiving salaries oV "$17,000 or more v the 63% receiv- 
ing salaries under $10,000 and t'imi^ spent in research (See Table ^7 ) . 
- ^ Insert Table 7 about here ,1 

During 1972, City University of New York Cthe largest urban 
university in the" world , -^onsis t ing of 9 4\year institutions, 8 
2oyear inst itution^ , an uppet division college, a graduate school,^ 

' and an affiliated medical school) employed approximately 22,000 

faLlty, administrative, and support staff and served about 230,000 
students . ^ Women iri educat iohal. adminis trat ion at CUNY were grossly 
underrepresented at, the highest levels, The almost complete absence 

' of women iu.top adpinistratio^n at more than 150 colleges and 



universit;Les, summarized in Table '8, showed that the median number 
of males in top administrative posts in the National Association of 
State University and Land-Grant^ Colleges was 18 while ttie median number 
of females was -zero CArter, 1972a). 



Insert Table 8 a|30ut here 



An examination of 40 coeducational institutions surveyed by 
Robinson (1971) at the college and university level showed great 
variability in the participation of women in the ctotal faculty, ranging 
from 2 to 35%J 36 "of the 40 schools reported a participation rate of 
25% or less; half of t.he schools employed less than 16% women; women 
were found in positions whicl> had minor relationships to policy-making, 
were at middle-management level, or per formed " tasks primarily sex-, 
stereotyped; the mean number of women .department heads in all schools 
was less than ^ 3 / ins t i tut ion (mostly in home economic s, physical ^du-r 
,catio'n, English, languages,' nursing, and education); and women were 
less likely to be represented on committees for guidance j scholarships; 
Judicial problems,. long^:rangV planning, in.s t itu t ipnal research, ad- 
missions, education, or "advisory policy (Table 8), -Staffing patterns- 
varied tremendously between coeducational and npn^coeducational, schools- 
Women's colleges had the highest ratios of women faculty mpmber,s. 

iv,e women's colleges xanged from 2.3 to 58% woJen faculty^ memb er s 
%qh±nsou,^ 197U. In schbols exclusively for ten, thete^were fewer 
vomexi faculty, members than men in wopen s : educational ins\itutions ; 
Three me4's s^l;io6ls ranged from 1 to 8% women^ faculty membWrs CRobin^- 

son, .1971) , " ' 

Overall, 22% of the women at CUNY were found in- educational adr 

ministration, concentrated most heavi-ly in the positions called 
Assistant-Officer or Assistant To CTable 9). Sex stereotyping was 
. . Insert Table 9 about here 

— .. 21 ■ r ' ' ' 



evident in both the a'dministrative and' supportive staff: The f.ew 
wom.an in high positions were concentrated where they had powers and 
,inf Luence only over' female students and faculty (The Status of Women 
at CUNY, 1972). In the dean series, women had no representation in 
27 of the il different functional units -(See Table lO). The 6 women 



/ • 

/ 



Insert Table 10 about h.e^e 



deaas were in 5 different functional unit s ; biological ^sciences, 
humanities^ social sciences, students (2), and t eachei. educa^t ion , 
The Dean of Contemporary Studies yas a black male, with no associate 
or assistant. Most units, did not have persons assigned "to the three 
possible posts in the dean s er ies ; e . g .i, if a dean, associate dem, 
and assistant iean appeared in each of the 41 f unc t ional uni t s , there 
would be a t/tal of~123 different po s it ion slot s . Forty-three of 
these 123 units were unassigned and several persons were often assigned 
to one unit; .e.g., in the Faculties, there were 6 male deans , .1 female 
and 2 m/le° associate deans, ..and 2 female and 2 male assistant deans . 
Men failed to have representation in only 3 of the 41 differ.;^nt func- " 
ti"ot>4l un\ts: biology, nursing, and teacTier education. 

The differential- predictive effects on rank, tenure, and salary. 
\in relationship to sex and "amount of time spent in. administration 
were thoroughly reviewed. In the regression equation for women and 
men "combined, "when female sex was partialed out .after all 30 varidiLes 
had entered, the results indicated that ^ex was a better Independent 
prsidlctor of^ rank than (1) time spent in administration, (2) number 
of years since completion of degree, (3). numb.er of books published, 
or (4) numbers of years at current institution ( As t in < & Bay er ,• 1 9 7 2 ) . 
Variables that were- more important than time spent in . administrative 
activities' in predicting academic rank for women that were, of lesser^ 



■Importance for men »ere age. =l.e of Institution, and marl tal . status , j 
single CSee Table U) . Age »as a significant variable -for med but not 

. . Insert Table 11 abaut .here ,' \ ■ 

to the extent tha^ it was for «o»e„. Single or divorced women were 
more ll.el, to hold high ran.s. the i«pli<^ion for married women b4ing 
that t^e'burden'of child rearing was the woman's, *,single or divOrc'ed 
w'oman did not have to follow a husband when Ke changed Jobs and movei, 
to a new-lo'cation a«d was freer to move if^he so chose.- large ^fa,|. 
lies predicted high rank for men which was" not necessarily true for 
„o.en. The Humanities were' the slowest to promote for-'both men and 
„„.en. -.Hen in engineering and women in the health fields (medicine 
and nursing ) were more likely to achieve high ranks .than their counter 
• parts in other departments. Still, based on the Astin-. Bayer C1972i . 
.tudy, other indicators of the gr eat er d i £ f icul ty- of ^ r edic tin^/ , 
•academic rank for women .than for men were those variables thatpere 
significant predictors of academi.c rank for wom.sn but did not/enter 
into the regression equation for m.n; namely QV protectant |ack,- 
grou'n-d, C2) native born', C31 liberal arts college,' O l.eley't ivity - - 
of institution, y) research interests'; (.6) fellows* Cgra^Vte. • 
- stipend), C7) divorced. ») siz.^of institution. C9) singles.. CIO) Be- 
par-tment: Health, and (11) public institution; and secondly, those, • 
variabl.es that, were significant predictors of ^academic r/ank -f or men 
but did not'enter into the regression equation tor women were CW 
major in education, C2) department of engineering, C3> private non.. 
sectarian institution, W degree from top 12 ins ti tut ions . -(5 ) % of 
Ph.D.'s on faculty. C61 institution in southeast',' and (7) dumber of 

studeiit.s in class. • n . r 

■ ■ in predicting tenure for academic women, the predictors that ^ 
showed greater variability than Vi- spent i. administration were 
(1) university, (2) age, and O) yeir .of degree. These variables • 
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-were lesser signlf Icince for men than time spent in administration. " 
Variables "more significant than time spen.t i- administrative activities 
for wom^ but not far men were (1) public institution, O-i private sec- 
' tarian^in^titu-tion, % 'Of Ph , ' s on Faculty, and (14) major in 

Humanities. In securing tenure for men, number 'of children carried 
more weight than t-iie,spe^t in -administration. Number of children^ 
was a significant variable^^in predfcting tenure of academic women, ^ 
but to a lesser degree than time spent in administrative activities.. 
A majo.r in biisiness was also a significant variable for women, but 
was not so fox predicting tenure for men. The, variables cited below_ 
did not enter into the regression equation-in predicting tenure for ^ .\ 
each of the sexes, " ^ I 



Men 
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Public. Institution , ■ . Af f luenc e ^of Insti fu t ion .Z 

Private Sectarian Institution ^ ' Years Employed in Academe 
% of Ph.D, 's on Faculty . Number of Articles Published. 

Major in Humanities ' Private Nonsectarian ; Institution 

Major in Business / • -, , Coeducational Institution J 

Major in Physical Sciences 



• Sex was also' Fbetjter independent pre^^^^ salary thaji such, 

other factors as number of years^ of prof essional , employment or'doc^ / 
torai degree and produced the greatest discrepancies CAs t in &^ B^y er , 
19721,- Even though -the regression equatiq^^ for women contained 6 ^ 

■ fewer signific'ant variables fo.r predi\;ting salaries than it did for V 
men, the 2 variables which carried the\most weight for men (salary 
base and- rank) were not readily available to women.TV^romen 's tar t ed at ^ 
a significTnV^ lower base' salary than men and promotion in rank for 
women^requirfi consideration of (5 ^^.^.3J^^lj^:, for- men with a 

.somewhat lowe.; resulting multiple R,' indicting greate-r difficulty . 



in predicting ranks, among woTnen than among men (^ee Tahle^AH. Tkere'- 
was a significant difference in ■ salary base Cr , = V 1^ v .^61 between " 
women and men . = . Q.l) . Even though the t ime spent in administration 
was a sig^ficantly weighted variable fox predicting' salary for both 
women andVmen, it ranked 6th in impbrtance for men and- l4th in import- 
ance for women. The other variables having larger ^^F" ratio s when ' ^ 
considerihg amount of salary . for women v men Cover 'au6:,a&aye years 
spent in administration) were (l/doctoral degree, (2-) university, 
(3) sfze'of institution,' C4) tenure, C5,l selectivity of institution, 
and (6) years employed' in-academe, Two more variables ranking higher 
in importance than years spent in administration for predict ing_ 
women's salaries which di^ not enter into the regression eVation ' - 
for pred^fe^e-ting men''s salar i es wer e CD pr ivat e sectarian institution 
: and ,C2) Roman Catholic instituion. , The_prof essioSal/medical degree ^ 

and Department of Fine Arts were significant variables frr. women While 
- divorced, number of children, and^Depar tment of Engineering were sig- 
nificant variables for men in prediction of salaries, It was inters 
esting to note/that years in academe- ranked at the bottom of the 'list 
.o-f 32 variables needed to; predi</t men ' s sa^ar ies while this same vari^ 
able ranked 13th among 26 , var i/bles "in the .-prediction df women's 
_ salaries , 



^tate and • Fe(^eral Agencies 

VT^' Analysis of information t aken f r om; s t at e education directories for 
the, years 195.0, 1963 , ariA 1973, in state departments of education through 
out the U.S. showed. th;at the total percentage of women in policy-making' 

* posi.tlDns had decreased from an average of 14.5% in. 1950 to an average • 
of 6.8% in. 197-2 (Ma'rr , 1973). Throughout the country male employees ^ 
held many more educational policy-making positions in educational "ad- 
ministration than did females; e.g., in the California State Department, 
women were channeled into positions that reflected the traditional J 
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woman's roles . Cnutrition, liWary services, and homemaklng) j and 

. ' ' nf a total of 430 employees in "titled" positions 

only 14 wo,men out' or» a cocax oj. tju cmt- ^ ^ . 

fell into other types of positions CMarr>1973). Discrimination may , ' 
not have existed for those . posit ions in^ which women were ''traditionally- 
hired, buti this concept needed' g enerali za^ ion to all ca^er areas. 

■ In the Cohnecticut-S-tai:-e-Departmen^ of Education , Apr il , 1973,'- 
women .constituted 17% of the prof essional and 84% of "the nonprof es's- . 
ional 'force (Taylor. 1973). addition , "Taylor (1973) reported^ a 

$5 OOO male-female differential -in the average saiary as summarized _ 

^below: , ^ \ , >^ ^ ov^r^ 

Avera^e^A.e .Administrators xA Verage Salary , '115^; 

33 80,000 male $13,625 x37 ^ 

37 18,000 female ' 8^62^ • - 16 

in the U, S, Office of Education on October 30, 1972, woman occu-, 

pied 5% of all leadership .positions in Grades 16,, .17,' and 18, as shpwn 

. below^ (Taylor, 1973): ^ ^ .^^^^ ^^ iSsI 



.GS']\8 ■ 0 .4 0,0 

G? 17 2 11 

GS 16 ' ' ^ \ f*^" 

.Xotai^' 3 4°9. 5.0 



Average Grade GS" 7 GS 14 , • ' i " 

^..f^.c^nn.! ^OreanizaMo^ns and Educational Research 
■ .^^.in the-NUi°-^l Association, Taylor 0973) reported 

• ,'. . a-n almost 'equii number of women and men who were state association . • 
• ' presidents (^'4 v 2-4), but 5o" men and no- wome. were Executive Secret 

taries. Women headed some teachers', anions, too. Though the American 
. Federation of Teachers>ctively supported equal-rights for-women, X 

■• .'• only 150 of its 900 union locals had women presidents (Thompson,'^ 

ERJC ' ' ' 2G 



The field of ediicational research', dominatedby and controled 
for' men's dnterests/showed a decided lack of . part icipat ion by womei.^ 
The American Educat ional ' Research Association was run primarily by- ^ 
men CTaylor, 1973), A women's caucus had been convpn^d, a task force 
on women in education had been 'formed^ as well as a special interest ^ 
group for next years' convention. A survey of progr'am ^t^tles sh'owed . 
that only 4 of 300 programs involved issues concerned with sex bias 
a^T^e ^197 3 AERA conference Snd 16 we7¥ conce°rjied with racial bias. 
Female subjects dealt with CH Perspectives on Female Eaucatio.n, (2)"^ 
•Sex Role Development and Sexism, C3) Racial, Et^hnic, and ^exual Bias ^ 
in College AdB^issions, and C4) D i s ta f f ■Feedback, • _ ^ 

In the area of budget for educatiojia'l ,r esear ch„ " the /c olleg a ^ 
and university's share of funding rose by 12% in 1973, an increase 
of $.3 billions distributed as follows; CD National /science Founda^- 
tion, an increase from $391 million to $446 mili'ionj" C21 tKe Ddpart-..' 
men^ of 'Health, Education, and Welf are , ..$1 billion to $l,2'billion 
administered, in p ar t , thr ough t he Nat.icaal Inst itut e of Real thj 
(3) 'Research Applied to Nat ional Needs , $8d million, a 43% increas^r 
C4) $4 million .for 'efforts to improve research management „at univer-- 
sities;, C5)' $28.7 million increase in science research"^ pu'oj ect s j Vieh 
■ C6) a $6 milli&n ^^ecrease in graduate. student Support and no funds ' 

for graduate science pr:pgrams C^ields , 19721 .. - 

■' The 1974 iSlatidnal InstiUute of Education Budget was cu-t from 
Vl62 million to $142 million by the Hous,e and mid^Oc£oberl 
emer.'ged from the Senate' at $75 m'illion C.^tivers-, 19731, 

, . . But a new j oinf^-congr ess ional provision for fis-cal ' 
' 74 operatioiiCties the "amount of a' cont inuing resolution \ 
to the loweCt figure approved by either h,ouse / . . in. 
• short, if . vetoed, 'the NrE budget for fiscal "'74 
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'could not ixceed the Senate-approved •$'75 millicsn level 

(Stivers, 1973 , p» .91, . _ " ' ' . - . 

The above statement (operating under a. continuing resolution at a" 

level o/$75 million) was reaffirmed by ^tlie Director , of NIE, Depart^^ \, 
ment of Health Education , a'nd Welfare (iGlennan, 1973). 

^oard- of Trugtees • - . ' ' ' « ^ ■ .. 

^^^ver all school/ sampled , "women trustees averaged 1 in 8 ' CRo'b in s on , 

1971).' '.Data from institutional reports were sparse, . • ■ 

■ " . : ^ ■ ' ■ 

T rends . . • - . 

_ • , 

The recent trend of cutbacks and , terminal ions in h-igher education 
al^o had dis'criminated against women. In Illinois., the point to note 
was that women. wer.e' being, f ired at twice the rate of men,' and married ^ 
wompn. at an even greater rate, (.Saperstein & Kaspar, 1973).. 
■' Platitudes were continuously voiced-, about the s.upply. of superior 
inte.liigence found in wo,men, ,but at each level of advancement within 
the 'educational system the part ic ipat ion of /women declined more than if 
■ did for men^ Report s such as "Escape , from the Doll''s House" by Saul " 

Feldman,^. submitted to -the Carnegie Commission, u<ged .that barriers to 
^^th^e advancement of women through" higher education be removed and pror- 

los^i actions to eliminate loss o'f' talent' and .unfair" discrimination " 
^g.ainst wpmen (Birnbaum, 1973>. The emphasis also had shifted to uni^ 
versal post secon.4ary education. In light, of.-this- trend, recommendations 
that would 'benefit women at all age^. levels that followed from the litera 
ture ^re' listed below. The broader, objectives, have been' incorporated, ^ 
"but. more' extensive treatment on program objectives can be fojind in the 
,Joint Task Force Report entitled "Sexism in Education" CPennsylvania ^ 
D.e^artment of Education, 1972) . . ^ • , ' / 

1, 'survey female personnel for interest in administrative. positio:n^, . 

2, Design professional career ladder.s leading to promotions and , 
"follow through with' appropriate action for women. 



. .■ ^ ' MUHICIl '.^ 

3. .Analyze all personnel policies/and eliminate any which directly 

or indirectly support discrimipatpry pr.-actice.s , including^ poli- 
cies about leaves of 'absence , pregnancy, part-time employment, 

• and child-care seryices. _ , " , 

4. Analyze all educational policies and programs for their capacit-y^ 
'to encourage female students to become professionals and to 
. develop the capacities basic to'multiple career options, and 

eliminate ''practices which discriminate against female students. • 

5. Seek female^pplicants for all posts in educational administra- 
tion and other jolxswhen interviewing for these positions 

6. "identify the hiring-of professional wpmen for state administrative 

■ positions as an -organizat'ional priority. 

7. Analyze alt ernat ive ' meaiis for certification as .school and 

•■ . - . * 

■ school district administrators. • 

,8. ' Publicize widely position vacancies on all openings through job 

• postings and listings in university ank professional media. " 

l,istings in publications should inc lude t it le „ minimum qualifi- 
cations required, person to contact,, and a deadline for appli- 

cdt Ion , r ^ ' 

9, Analyze hiring ^olicies""toward its' own graduates to determine if 

they had a differential effect .on women. ^ 
10. Review all policies and practices to eliminate those which have . 

the- effect of discriminating against the memters of one sex; e.g.-, -h^ 

pregnancy , not acknowledging receipt of applications, etc. 
11..' Appoint committees wl'th proportional representation of women^to- 

deal with recruitment, promotion, salary, tenure, etc,;' of 

■ ^ ■• 

administrators,,; faculty,- an.d staff-... \ . ' . ' 

12. : Provide the employee who work® part-time with the option, of , 

. participating- ±n fring.e benefit programs. _ ^ 

13. Provide social -security p*ayments for all patft-time ^employees' 
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• and, as a second option to 'ftill-time employees, — 
14. Initiate -recruitment and incentive programs' to encourage the <- 

:"participation of' women and men students in all academic units 
and at all levels of study^ ' . 

15/ Conduct career planning programs aimed at encouraging 

r. -\ • b 

. women' and men to consider new f-ields of study and work. 

16. Inform publishers of the standard interest inventories to rer- 
vise the instruments, manuals, and norm groups to eliminate sex- 
stereotyping of women, |' • 

17. Inform women and men students who are eligible for assistant^ 
ships and instructorshlps as to availability and award equally 

to both sexes, - . 

' 18. Have the gradifte office monitor the selections for assistant^- ' 

ships and instructorshlps made by th:e academic units , • . 

19. Develop child'^ca^e/developmet^t program-s for ch,ildren of staff,- ^ ^ 
• facul|:y, and students, with costs according to ability to pay. 
. 20. Distribute athletic facilities and funds equally for females 

and males, all ages, . ■ 

•21. Monitor all recruiting- literature, rejecting all literature 

' ■ ' / 

that advertises'-positions specifying sex of the applicants, or 

uses language indicating that only- m^ are , acceptable applicants-, 

22. Survey women who have taken part in university-arranged inter- .. 
' views for the purpose of identifying those companies whose repre- 

sentatives discourage woden applicants. 

23. Refuse use of facilities ^^to employers who have been found to 

■ " * ■ ^ <^ ' 

discriminate. > 

24. ^ Recruit women as students. iil programs related to leadersh.ip 

positions iil education, including educat ional . admitiis trat ion .■ 
25.. rmpXement flexi|le registration and enrollment practices in 
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all* degree programs, 

Gratit" financial suppo-rJ:_to women ba'sed on 'individual require- 
ments, independent of matrital'. status . ■ -j 
Provide legaW.counsels for students, faculty, and administraj: ion 
with' appeal procedures and due p/ocess of law. . / " 
Develop procedures, for the hand.ling of s tud eijt. comp Uint s rlgar'dr 
ing the dy.scriminatory ' treatment of women in thfe classroom^knd 
for reprimanding of those staff members and faculty. who yijlate 
this sensitivity and' civility ■ toward women, I 
'Encourage all departments and faculty membefs to re-evaluate 



their course offerings and- cont ents ; "^i^'dt where pertinent i to . 



add courses and sections of courses thdtpertkin- to women land 
their contributions. ■ " ^ | 

Ensure th§t all libraries contain all 'basic works with respect , 
to such subjects as the history of the women^s rights aJd suffrag 
movements and the participation of women in the profe^ssions and . 
politics^ e.g., women in law, bibliographies, and f^min^'ist 

■" ■ ■ • ' ■ ■ V - ■ ' 

materials in general. i. 
Eliminate sex-segregated classes, programs, activities/, and' . 

courses of study, ' . « | • 

Eliminate special rules for women and men (.housing, hiurs, 
athletics, jobs, etc.), , | 

Establish the same admission qualifications for vomei/ and me^<; 
Include information on women, presentation of femalej role-models 
and feminist perspectives of history, psychology, sojciology, 
and politics; economics, and law. \-nclude, all ethni^ groups 
and encourage such qualities as tolerance and compassion. 
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- ■ 35, Set annual goals f.or tiirlng, training, and promot Ing women of all 
■ .races and all ages at every, level o £ employment . - ^ 

- -36 . Develop women ' s • studies as an integral part' of the curriculum. 

37. 'Reflect the same balance of" staff and faculty by sex and race in 

. • each job class at all employment levels ancluiLng administratioVl 
\ ' of the 'state's general labor force. , - 

38. ' Implement women ' s s tudies programs in universities; women's 

/' ■„ studies courses in' Colleges, high schools, and feminist programs; 

• units in women's studies, sex education, alternative roles'in 
" family structures in. elementary and junior high schooj-s , 

• .: _ 39. Implement non-,sexist counseling at all levels. ^ 
/ '40. Eliminate. sex-segregated classes, especially in elementary, 

' , junior high and high schools,, and of sex-segregated activities 
•In kindergarten and element ary schools . 
41, Eliminate sexist textbooks. 
. - 42. Create summer' institutes-, especially in educatio,?al schools, 
which give teachers academic cr.edLt £or t,a,king consciousness- 
-raising and teaching-Hof-f eminism courses. 
43. Establish a "continuing educatiori" center In the appropriate . 

existing institutions of higher education for women returning to 
finish .college, for those who have not yet begun a college eduv-- 
cation and/or have not finished high school, and for those who .wish 

retraining. ^ . 

'44, Publish evaluation criteria for each program, 

45. Monitor the implementation 'of established policies. If a sctool 
. 1 9 violating any basic policies^ e,.g, not meeting any required 

• . criteria, the evaluators shall send^' an official letter stating viol 

tfans and giving the school a reasonable time in_,which to imple-^. 
ment the policy or to show cause, ' 
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%6. Allow each school an opportunity to show, cause for failure to 
follow the established policies. , 

47. Withhold funds from' s-^^ordistricts uffti]. such time as the. . 

■* ' ■ ■ ■ " , 

school meets the required evaluative criteria, 

•.48..,. Organize public meetings and programs -to discuss sexism in .the 
schools, 

■ 49. Develop a working relationship with the" school .personnel/ (teach- 
ers, parents/and students) and people in "the school dfs^ct. 
,^50. Report any problems to the state department "of education and 
' ■ and. conduct' public hearings for this purpose, ■ 
51. Prepare periodic evaluation report s including specific sjgges- 
tion"i on w.h^t to do and on how tKe school can improve. 
■ 52. Provide'for flow of information from the state department of 
" . eMucation to concerned community members. 
53. Request more research money for scientific inve s t igat iors in, 
education. _ . 



/ 
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Footnote 1 • ' 
■ The author' wishes to thank'Dr. Eugene , Lawler ,^ Emeritus Professor, 
Educational Administration. Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
.and. Helen Lawler for helpful editorial .suggai:ions , ^ 
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\. Table 1 " 

Occupational Prefetences of Female HigB: School Seniors^ 

^ ■ s ' *• r * ' % Favorable 



' p: -male P references 
High Preference *y Low ^ Students- 
Nurse ' *■ \ ^ 
Office Manager • 
Bookkeeper ' 
High Preference hy High A Student s 
Author of Nov.e.l' '' 
High School. Teacher 
College Professor 
f' .'College Pr^esident 

v'Sculptor ^ . 

No ;Dif f erence by Abili.tyv 
.Social Worker 

Elementary Teacher . ^ ; 

• Guidance Counselor 
President of a Large Company 
Hous ewif e^ 



Low A 

-ffl - 11? 230,1 



59 
56 
55. 

60. 
45 
33 
43 
27 

79- 
66 
57 
51 
85 



V 



High A 
v- OT - 11.728) 

49 
40 
32 

^ . ■ .■ 

76 - 
64' , 

■ 62 

■ 55 
' 50 

■ 78 
68 
60 

- 48 
84 • 



- 1 Abstracted from. Table ■ 18 , pp. 94^95 -CCross.; 19721, ^ 
'2 Females did not choose auto mechanic; army officer' electy^l 
engineer^ space person! S.' Senator! or police officer, 

Qorlal worfcer, -elementary or high. 
.Males did .fcot choose sculptor, social woxi^er, 

. school teacher, and guidance counselor. 

3 No counterpart was recorded for- males such as hous ehusband . 
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Table 2 

, Life and Subject Preferences of Women High School Seniors^ 

% Favorable 
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\ 



\ \ \ 



■ Preferences 

■ t V . > " > ^ 

Kind of life preferred 
Academic CTeaching , 



V • ' Interest Sub groups - ^ 

V • X • S K \ V \ ' i , ^ \ 

s Business vRealth '\Lib / Art's 



All Women rLi^ 
CGP Gr'oufi 
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research, etc.) 


8 


• 13 , 

^- i 


68 


26 ' 


Business 


62 




3 


12 


• 

Professional (Doctor , 


• 


■ , 1 






lawyer, etc.i 


1 


50. 


■ 4 


11 


Home and Family 


12 . 




11 . 


19 


Undecided 


8 


"8 


6 

0 


1.4' 


♦ 

Other 


8 


17 


i 

8 


17 


Su]>ject most liked 




* ■ . 






English 


24 


18 


28 


. 27 ■ 
J 


M-athematics 


10 


11 


5 ' 


9 


Physical Education 


13 


8 


10 


12 


Sdiences 


4 


35 


5 


11 / 

1 

6 


Shop or Commercial 


26 


2 

1 


'2 


Social Sciences, 


11 


13 


29 


14 


Other 


11 




21 


21 


^ro3:[ld like eounseling on edur- 




• 




cational and vocational 










plans^ an^ opportunities 


/73 


75 


7a * 


6a 


Know exactly'wbrk desired^ 
after education . 










31 


. 65 


38 


28 


Camcasian 


35 


34 


55 


74 


Black Americaiijj, 


54 


56 - 


38 _ 


la 


Other 


11 


a 


7 . 


7 . 


Abstracted from Table 13 


f ^ • 


64-65, (Cross 


,"19721^.^37 





Table 3 

Rates of A'cceptance. tp College 
A^Y^ar Biberal-Arts Collage^ 
CN ^ 711 men and 601 women applicants] 

\ % -Men 



. % sVro,tnen 



Elgb. School Class Rank 
Top fifth . 
Second fifth 
Third fifth ,or below 



■ // - 

/l4 

20 
1 



87 
44 
22 



St^te University 
CN - 1921 women and 1835 menl 



Top tenth 
'Second tfenth 
Third. f enth 
Fourth tenth 
Fifth tenth 
' Lower half 



/■■ 



92 
52 
21 
22 
31 
25 



98 
83 

4^3: 

32 
23 
41 



Wayne. State"- University' 



- 'Co'irege 
Engineering 

Business Administration 
Pharmacy 

I 

I 

liberal A#ts 

/ ' 
Educat;iGn 



X Women Enrolled Fall Quarter, 1971 

.. V %■ V v; - V N \ N 

/Under pr ad , 



Nur sl/ng 

7 

.Medicine 



8 



21 
42 
65 
95 



Graduate 
2 
2 
16 
35 
60 
94 



V • FirstxK s 
Professional 




10 



11 
63 



\ S:|* 



Table 3 Continued ^ 

. - / 

e^ll Professional School 

- n' • /' ^- Mean Pexcentat^e 
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V School 

\ \ k » ' 

Engineering-^ 

Forestry 

Optometry 

« 

Bu^ness 
"Dentistry Y 
Law 

theology 
Medicine 
Architecture 
Veterinary Med. 
Pharmacy 
Public Health 
Journal ism 
Educat ion - . 
Social Work 
Library Science 
.Nursing 
1 



student 'juH^^ gchool IS'bdget 

^' " • Faculty Time • f rom Univers.i.ty 

. Women ^ Minority ;■ Ratio . xF^cult^ ^^P??: ^ - 



2 


7 


18 


87 


71 




c i 

1 
X 


17 


86 ■ 


56 


D 


19 


- ^ \ 

4 " 


■ 35 


15 


10 




28 


80 


82 


10 


f ' ■ 
A 


4 

*> 


48- 


40 




8 • 


19, 


71 


^ 84 


1 U 


19 


7 


68 


34, 


1 1 
J. J. 




2 


55 


. 30 




9 


13 • '. 


73 


89 


J. J 


3 


11 


91 


53 , 


25 


8 


1 'I - 




62 


38 


14 


'3 , 


80 " ' < 


■''31 


43' 


'5 




80 


90 


60 ; 


" 10 


37 ' 


80 


78 


. 60 


- 19 


.17 


78 ' 


54 


7 5 


8 


46 


63 


84 


96 


7 ■ 


11 


89 ' 


68 



Source, 'Computed from data given In jehe^ f^cr ^le:^^ Handbook , 1969 
Abstracted from Tables 31 and 32- pp , 150t.151 CCross, 19721, , 

2 Abstracted from Tablte^l, Sanders, 1972, p. 5. 

3 Abstracted from Table -2, >fear-gulies and Blau, 1973, p.; 27. ^ 
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Percentage of Docrrrates Awarded Women N ation ally (1960-1969) 
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\ Academic >Unit 



Engineering CTotal) 
Business Admlnist iration (TotA) 
Pharmacy CTotall 

-Education ^ . V 

Educational Administration 
Music Education 
SBcbndary Education 

History and Philosophy of Education 

Educational Guidance and Counseling 

Specia^l Education 

Educational Psy chology'^ 

Art Education 

Physical Ediacat ion 

Business Edu<i'^l;ion 4 

♦ 

^ Elementary Education 

Home and Fami^ly Life Education 



Li beral .Art 3 

■ V ^ ^ ^ ' * \ 

Phy s ic s 

Geology' 

Geography 

Economics 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Political Science 

i^ilosophy ^ 

History 



; N'^ 

\% xVIomen 

2,82 ^ 

4,26 

12;>86 
13.6 9 
15,94 
20.29 



20,70 



23 ,41 

25,60 

26.80 

27 ,53, 

29„6'7 

38.28 

9-9,19^ 

2,00 
2,47 
5.58 
5,62 
6.50 
6,82- 
8,80 
11,05 
11.71 
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Table 4 Continued 



xAc^demlc Unit 



J 



\ %\Woinen 



Journallstn - 
' Music ' 

' * Biology , , ^ " 

Speech and Dramatic Arts . . . ■ ^ . 

Sociology 
Art 

Psychology - j ' ^ ' 

Anthropology 

English and Literature ■ , 

Latin and Greek, ; 
' Foreign Language and . Literature . * 

Home Economics - 
1 Source: Council for University Women's Progres-s, University- 
6f Minnesota', June, 1971. Percentages reported By the U. S 
■ Office of Education for fiarned . Degrees Conferred from 19^- 
19„69 CSandler, 19721, . 



12,08 
13,51 
13.82 
15,87' 
17.07 
18,18 
20,20 
21,^44' 
24. . 09 
25.30 
28,52 
7 6.26 
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' • • Table 5 ' 

%. Women 'in Adminis tratt^e Positions in llUpois, 1968-Jl 

\ -P ■ • ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ 



N'Pbsitiori* 
Ele\nenWj:y Tea'cTier 
Secondary ^TeacLer 
Ulstrict, Superinte^ndent * 
Adtninisttat ive^ Ass t . 
Asst. "Supyr intendant - 
Eleiiieiitary Principal, 
J;r , .High Pr^Ccipal 
High Principal 



\ I9fr8^69 
7 9,3 
42,0 
5 . 0 
^ 13,4 
6.6 
21,4 
I ' 6,0 
1,6 



N 1^ 7 0-71 



77 .9 
41.4 

4cO 
10.0 

3 -.4 
18,2 

•4,1 

1,5 



;% Change 
Between 

. 196.8-197 1 

-1^4- ^ 

■ t 

V ,6 - 
-l^O 

t3.2 
-1.9 

T- ,1 



■'■ Abstracted -from .Chesebro, 1972,- p. 142. 
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Table 6 



' 1 
% Women in Educational Administration, N. Y. State, 1970-71/19-71-22 

. . ■ : . ^ • % Change 









Between 


Professional Field 


1970.-71 


- 19.7 1-^7 2 


^ 1970-1972 


Superintendent 


0,4 


2^.6 


+2.2 


* * ■ 2 
Deputy Superintendent 


11 , 9 


7,1 




District Principal . 


1,8< 


1,8 




/ ■ ■ • 

_ • ' Business Official 


10,3 


4,3 

\ 


TO . 0 


Administrative Assistant 


20,8 


12.7 


-8,1 


^ K 1 pVn p n ^ 5?ciiool' Princioal 


21.1 . 


20.1 


?1,0 


o' 

Itlrddl^^^^ 


4.6 


7.8 


^ +2.9 


Jr; ]High School PrlncipaJL, 


-i. . 8.0 


7,8«^ 


/ tO.2^ 


- SrT High School Principal 
Elementary* School Teacher 


' 2,2.6 


1 .7. 


tO,9 


82,7 


82,6 


tO.I 


'Junior & Senior School Teacher 


. 58,3 


"47,1 


-11,2 

. o 


o 

. .' *> 









1971-72,. the State Education Department,'^ Albany, Nr * AB-stjacted 
Jrom Lyon and Saa.rio, -197 3. ^ . • 

f This ' category includes Assistant Superintendents, 
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Table 7 | 
Indicators of * Administrative fos^t 



S ource of Data 

(7 

57 2-year colleges 

IBS' 4-year colleg'^es 
78 Universit f es 
"CAstin/& Bayer., 1972) 

Respond ent s : \ 

N - 60, 028 

E 1 i^ ± b 1 e S amp 1 e : 

N « 17,273 men ^ 

N " 4,583 women 

Weighted Random Sample; 

N « 3,454 men . ' 

N » 3,438 women 



.. s» V 

indi cato r 
Full teaching loads 
C9 or more^ class 
hrs f /we'ek) 

Undergr aducit e t eactiing 
Under graduat e t ea c hing- 
ing , univer si t ies only- 
X teaching faculty 
Salary of $17,000 or 
more 

Salary under $10,000 
Achieved high rank 
Research interests 
Graduat e Res ear ch 
Ass^lstant s< 
Never published in a 
professional journal 
Doctoral ^Degree 
M^A, or kess 



% N 



N^men \Men 



.63 

69.. 

48 
19 

4 
63 
25 
11 

19 

63 
22 
62 



49 

48 

24 
81 

19, 

44 
17 

38 

39 

,^6 
36 
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Table 8 

% Women 'in Top Adm'inis.'trat ive Posts 



Name of University 
City Univ. of N. y'. 
(The Status of Women 
at CUNY, 197l> 

a 

U,. of Illinois, 

Champa i^n-Urb ana 

(Ferber & Loeb, 1970)* 

Southern Illinois Univ., 

jCarbondale 

(Mines, 1973) ■ 

Florida School System 

0 

'^(Robinson, 1971) 

118. institutions^ 

National Associatfon 

of State University 

& Land-Grant Colleges 

(Arter,. 1972a) 

34 cbeducat ional 

institutions 
• (^Robinson; 1971) 

U. of California^, 

Berkeley * 

(Robinson, 1971) 

Cornell (Cook; 1972) 

Wiayne State , • 

(Sandler , 1972) 



Chancellor President - Dean Ghalr . Committees 



ERICM- 



10 



10 



15x^5 



some. 



: ^;_^^anged^ from 2-::12%-.-t-. ^^-rr-vT 



<2' 



Nursing and^ Home 
Economics Only 



aome^ 



0 
0 



6 depts 



<1 

some 



0 

3% adminis^^t Ave 19% administrative and 

^ professional 



, » > ~ 



\ 



/ ^Table j8 Continued 



• 60% appointed /lio women in= t ft'e 1st , 5 y ear.s-j 17% cionsld,ered • women in, 
o the last 5 y^ears j 1/3 had/ not ^.consider ed women; ,L/2 did not answer 

.the questif5ns5 and the /'following 17 states had no females in top-.. 

/ •<'' '' i' ■ 1 ' ' - 

level administration/ "Arizona, Arkansas', Connecticut",., Hawai i , "Idaho , 

Kansas, Kentucky, idine^ Maryland,! Mississippi,! ^ontana, New Hampr- 
shire. New Mexicb-r- Oklahoma, -South Dakota, tr§-st Virginia^ and Wyoming 
• CArter, 19721,;. , ' \ , . ■ ' 

^ At CUNY, , .• - - ^ 1? 

' ; i ^ ^ . \- 

^ Qnly 7 campus report s mentioned participation -bf women in faculty 
governing bodies; e . g . / oy.er t^ie past lO years at the UniveVsity^ 
of- Chicago, only 2 women appeared oxx. the list of ■ 100 to 110 unir^ 

'' varsity boards, committees, and council appointments CRobinson, 

1971). ' V , ^ ^ 
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Table 9 



% Women Holding Administrative Posts/at' CUNY 





"NumbEr^ of 


\ 

.\ 


Post 


• Men 


VTromen 


%-Woimen 


Registrar ^ 


15 


0 




Higiier Education Officer 


43 


3 


6 , 5 \ 


Assistant Business Manager ' 


,20 


2 


•-.9.1 \ 


Dean ' 


94 


^ 10 


9.5 \ 


Assistant Busines'^s Manager 


39 


7 


15,2 ■ \ 


: ■ - • > 

Assistant Dean \ . , 


35 


7. 


.16,7 


• \\' 

P-fcrViA'T KrlnratioTil Associate • 


69 


15 


17,9 


Associat e -Dean 


49 


16 


Z^t . o 


' Assistant to Business Mg.r 


, 74 


28 - 


27,5 


-Associate Registrar 


15 


11 


42', 3- 


Assistant to Higher Educ . Officer 


98 


74 


43,0 


Assistant Registrar ' . 


_ .34 


38 


52,8 


Higher Education Assistan,t 


66 


37 


55, 9„ 



Abstracted from tlie Stratus of Women at CUNY, 1972 ^ pp. II7I2, 



. Table 10 ■ ^• 
Representation in t^e Dean Series, CUNY, Fa^Ll, 1971 
CN = 41 Functional Unit si ' 
Different Functional 
, ■ ' ^ Units' Represented;^by 



Administrative Post 
Dean 

Associate Dean 
Assistant Dean 
Total 
By Race : Black 
Latin 
White 



\ Women 
5 
■ 7 
3 
14 
1 

• 1 , 
13 



24 
20 
10 
,38 
9 
3 
37. 



^Women 



N Kum b er 
6 
8 
4 
18 
1 
1 

■ 16 



10,0 

19.0 
^16,0 

17.0 
5.5 
5;5 

89 . 0 



Table 11 ; 

Time Spent in Administration: A Predictor of Academic Rank,' 
Tenure, and Salary CN = 3 ,438 women j 3,45.4 men)^ • 
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Predicto r 
R (Women & Men Combined) 
No, of significant V^^^^i^^ors 

in regression equation 
^T^Ank position (>f- td-me spent 

in Educational administration 

R. 

No,. of significant pred-ictors- 
Time Spent ±ii Adm'inis t r at ion . 

Zero order^x. 

Rank position 
Predictors ranking higher than 
time spent in administration , 
(in order from highest tc lowest 
on basis of^ F ratio Reported) 
2-year institution 
Doctorate" 

Year s / employed in acad^eme 

No. ot articles published 

.J , ■ 

Age • 
Size of institution 
Single 'V ^ 
Rank (Academic) 

Years/employed at current inst • 

No • of children 

Nol of 'library volumes 



Rank 



\ Tenure 



Salary 



- yia. 1 e^ FBma 1 e ^ Ma 1 e" F em a 1 e - Male. - Female. 



-.7 9 . 



30 



.80. 
22 

.25 

R5 



.77 

26 

.25 

R8 



Rl 
R2 

R3 
R4 
R7 
N$- 



R5 
Rl 
R3 
R2 
R4 
R6 
R7 



.72 



23 



,73 
17 

.22 

R6 



R3 



Rll 



4n 



Rl 
R2 
RA 
R5 



.70 

15 

.19 

R12 



NS 



R7 



T12 
Rl 
R3 
R5 



.80 



33 



11 



.81 

32 

.26 
•R6 



R4 
F7 
R32 

R3 

Rg 

R2 



.76 

26 

.24 

Rl4 



* ^3 
R4 
R13 

R6 

'r8 

R2 



Table 11 Continued 



/ 



Predictor 
Public^ Institution ■ ^ ' 

University 

Private Sectarian institution 
Percent Ph.D. 's on faculty 
Year /o^ degree 
'Majot in humanities 
Salary base 

Deiyar.tm'ent : Humanities 
University 

Roman Catholic Institution 
•Tenure ^ / 

Selectivity of institution 



Rank \ n Tenure^ 



Salary ; 



Mai eN Female Ma 1 e> F em a 1 e ^ Ma-_le> 7 etna 1 e 



NS 
R8 



R4 
R6 
R8 



NS ' R9 
R15 RIO 
NS Rll 



NS 



NS 
Rl 
R5 
R18 
NS^ 
R22 
RIO 



R7 



Rll 
Rl 
NS 
R5 
R9 
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